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) A Word from the Editor 


Next month WEE WIspDoM will celebrate its thirty-ninth 
birthday by coming to you filled with especially good stories, 
poems, songs, party plans, and things to make. 

If you like parties (and who doesn’t?), you will find both 
the party plan and the instructions for preparing refresh- 
ments in the August issue. If you like pen pals, and want 
to correspond with children in foreign lands as well as in our 
own, send in your name and address. 

Those competing for membership in our Writers’ Guild 


- have been permitted to choose their own subjects for next 


month. You will enjoy reading what they have written, and 
perhaps you will want to write something for the guild pages. 
If you collect stamps, our stamp-page editor has many interest- 
ing things to tell you about stamps. 

Last month the boys and girls of Top-o’-the-World Town 
started out to elect Uncle Joel mayor of the town. They 
started their campaign before they had interviewed their candi- 
date. Suppose Uncle Joel should not want to be mayor, after 
all? Go with them this month to ask Uncle Joel. 

Help us celebrate a happy birthday next month. 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. One dollar and a half a year, fifteen cents a copy. Entered as second-class 
matter August 8, 1898, at the post office at Kansas City, Missouri, under the act of March 
3. 1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized October 27, 1922. Reprint rights are reserved on all manu- 
scripts accepted unless otherwise arranged for. 

Unity School publishes the following named periodicals, also: Unity, Weekly Unity, 
Good Business, Unity Daily Word, and Youth. These Unity periodicals may now be 
obtained direct from Unity School, local Unity centers, and (excepting Weekly Unity) from 
leading news stands and book stores. Single copies of Unity, Good Business, Unity Daily 
Word, and Youth, 15 cents; $1.50 a year; Weekly Unity, single copies, 5 cents; $1.00 a year. 
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JUL Doris 


I haven't much money, but the sky is mine, 


And so are the tall, tall trees, : 
And the road beneath them that leads away, Lewert 
Down to the emerald seas. YN 


I haven't much money, but the hills are mine, is: | 
And so is the green, green grass, | Re 
And the flowers that nod their gay little heads 
To smile at me as I pass. 


as 


I haven't much money, but the day is mine, 
With its sunshine bright as gold. 

I am happy to live in this lovely world, 
With its wealth of joy untold. 


Though I haven't much money, God's gift to me 
Is happiness and health. 
_ What matter if my purse is slim? 
The world is my storehouse of wealth. 
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Top-o -the- World Town Elects a Mayor 


By ELEANOR BURKE FISCUS 


Part I 

Vacation days had arrived at 
‘}op-o’-the-World Town. Alan 
Terry lay on the warm ground be- 
neath a flowering crab-apple tree 
tliat stood in the Perrys’ back yard. 

‘‘M-m-m, this feels good,’’ he 
murmured lazily. ‘‘No school for 
three whole months; don’t have to 
wear shoes; mountains full of wild 
strawberries for me to pick, so that 
Mother can make some jam; pic- 
nics I suppose I should go in 
and do my dusting, but who wants 
to dust on the first day of vaca- 
tion ?”’ 


Alan’s reverie was suddenly in- 
terrupted. Aileen, his twin sister, 
came running across the patch of 
lawn beneath the clotheslines and 
sat down beside him. 

‘Alan, what do you think?”’ she 
demanded breathlessly. 


‘‘Nothing,’”’? drawled Alan. 


“Uncle Joel is one of our 
very best friends.” 


‘*School’s out, and I don’t have to 
think for three whole months.’’ He 
wriggled contentedly and smiled a 
teasing, freckled smile at his sister. 

‘‘O Alan, stop being silly,’’ 
Aileen spoke impatiently. ‘‘You 
know that Uncle Joel Eby is run- 
ning for the office of mayor in our 
Top-o’-the-World Town, don’t 
you? Uncle Joel is one of our very 
best friends, even if he isn’t our 
real uncle, isn’t he?’’ 

‘*He surely is,’’ agreed Alan, sit- 
ting up with unexpected sudden- 
ness at the mention of Uncle Joel’s 
name, for Uncle Joel Eby had won 
for himself a special place in the 
hearts of Top-o’-the-World Town 
children. 

‘*T have just been down to Mor- 
ton’s grocery store,’’ explained 
Aileen, ‘‘and there was a large 
group of men in there. They didn’t 
pay a bit of attention to me, so I 
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couldn’t help hearing what they 
said.”’ 

‘*What did they say?’’ Alan was 
growing interested. 

‘‘They said that Uncle Joel was 
too old and not progressive enough 
to be mayor. Young Mr. John 
Hawthorne, who is running against 
Uncle Joel, has 
promised to pave our 
streets if he is 
elected. I like Mr. 
Hawthorne too, 
Alan, even if I don’t 
know him very well; 
but Uncle Joel has 
been so good to every 
one that I think he 
and Mr. Hawthorne 
should take turns as 
we do in our games. 


mayor first, and then 
Mr. Hawthorne can have his turn.”’ 

‘*T agree with you,’’ nodded Alan, 
‘‘but Mr. Hawthorne may be right 
about paving. The wind certainly 
does know how to blow here at Top- 
o’-the-World. It seems to me that 
the whole Rocky Mountain Range 
has blown into our house when it’s 
my week to do the dusting. Pav- 
ing would surely make our town 
cleaner.”’ 

Aileen laughed merrily at the 
doleful look on Alan’s face. Dust- 
ing was the biggest bugbear in his 
life. The twins shared this job, 
taking alternate weeks. 

‘What else did the men say?’’ 
questioned Alan, coming back 


“I wouldn’t mind having 
another piece of that de- 
licious pie, Mrs. Arnold D. 


Let Uncle Joel be Perry.” 
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to the subject of the election. 

‘‘Nothing much,’’ admitted 
Aileen, ‘‘except that Uncle Joel 
hasn’t a chance to win. Mr. Haw- 
thorne has made lots of friends even 
if he hasn’t lived here very long.” 

‘*They said that, did they? that 
Uncle Joel doesn’t have a chance ’”’ 
frowned Alan. After 
a few moments’ 
thought he smiled 
broadly. ** Aileen, 
you’re a _ peach of 
a detective,’’ he said, 
‘fand I have a peach 
of an idea. If you 
will do my dusting 
for me this morn- 
ing, I’m sure that 
Uncle Joel will be 
elected mayor. Do 
you remember that | 
helped Mr. Went- 
worth pass out handbills at a voting 
place last year? He was running 
for a place on the school board. [ll 
use that handbill idea, but I’ll have 
to get it to working right away.” 

Aileen jumped up, shaking out 
the crumpled ruffles of her pink 
organdy dress, and looked at her 
brother with admiring eyes. “‘l 
knew you would fix things up,”’ she 
said. ‘‘If Uncle Joel is elected, [’ll 
do your dusting for a—a _ while 
year.”’ 

The remainder of the morning 
was a busy one for Alan. He 
vaulted over fences and_ scovted 
through empty lots and short cuts, 
gathering an increasing grou) of 
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followers about him as he went. 
Boys and girls alike made up the 
following. As midday approached, 
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The boys and girls settled them- 
selves in the cool shade of the tall 
cottonwood trees that formed a 
grove at one end of Lew Oldfield’s 
pasture land. Alan stood on a tree 
stump and told of the conversation 
that Aileen had overheard in Mor- 
ton’s grocery store. The faces 
around him grew sober. 

“IT guess,’’ he finished, ‘‘that 
Top-o’-the-World Town folk have 
forgotten all the kind things Uncle 
Joel has done. Three summers ago 
he started the bird-house contests. 
Before that, some of the boys used 
air rifles and slingshots to torment 
the birds; but Uncle Joel taught us 
to protect our feathered friends. I 
guess people have forgotten too 
that he started Fall 
Festival, and urged 
every one to plant 
gardens to beautify 
our town and to win 
prizes at the festi- 
val displays.’’ 

‘“Yes, and he gave us 
our baseball suits free,’’ 
interrupted an enthusias- 
tie voice. 


es the group had grown into a good- 

sized crowd. 
cae ‘‘What is your idea, Alan? try- 
3 ing to play the Pied Piper ?’’ called 
hit out one of the boys who had been 
among the first to follow him. 
‘ter ‘We'll go out to Oldfield’s grove 
ats where it is cool, and I’ll explain my 
led jdea,’? promised Alan. 
wane Oldfield’s grove bordered the out- 

« skirts of Top-o’-the-World Town. 
aid, Top-o’-the-World Town was so 
ach called because it lay tucked in one 
YO" EF of the folds of the Rocky Mountain 
Ling range, not a great distance from the 
continental divide. 
that 
be 

Do Alan stepped to the attic 
at I window to examine a 
5 freshly printed sentence 
ent- 
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ning 
have 
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‘‘And last year he gave 
all the poor folk in town 
enough apples from his 
orchard to last them all 
winter,’’ added another. A 
hubbub arose as the chil- 
dren formed groups and 
began to name over all the 
things that Uncle Joel had 
done. 

like 


Mr. Haw- 
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thorne,’’ added Alan, ‘‘but I think meeting broke up soon afterwarc. 
that people should show Uncle Joel ‘‘Why didn’t you have anothe: 
how much they appreciate his kind- idea and ask us to bring sandwiches 
ness.’’ or something? Then we could have 
had a pienic,’’ complained Billi: 
Gilbert, as he trudged home beside 
Alan. ‘‘I’m starved.”’ 
‘‘Because,’’ Alan explained, ‘‘we 
are having my favorite dessert «t 


“We'll go out to 
Oldfield’s grove 
where it is cool,” 
promised Alan 


“But how 


can we elect 
him ?’’ inquired 
a distressed lis- 
tener. ‘‘We can’t 
vote until we are 
grown up.”’ 
‘*Listen,’’ answered 
Alan. ‘‘T have an idea, 
and I want three good 
helpers aren’t 
afraid of work. The 
rest of you can boost for 
Uncle Joel at home.”’ el 
Then Alan explained 
his idea. The crowd was 
to keep it a secret until election home for dinner—apple pie.” 
day. They shouted their approval, Alan reached home just in time 
and after some confusion chose to occupy his place at the dinner 
three helpers for Alan. The table. He finished his meal ‘vith 
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two helpings of apple pie. ‘‘I 
vwouldn’t mind having another 
piece of that delicious pie, Mrs. 
Arnold D. Perry,’’ he said jokingly 
to his mother. 

Mrs. Perry looked at Alan stern- 
1, but with little twinkles shining 
from the corners of her eyes. 
“After your dusting is finished, 
\aster Alan Cole Perry, I’ll think 
avout that third piece of pie.”’ 

‘‘But—er—er—dusting?’’ fal- 
tered Alan, looking accusingly at 
Aileen. ‘‘I thought Aileen——’’ 

‘*Yes, know what you think, 
and I know about that dusting bar- 
gain,’? laughed his mother, ‘‘but 
Aileen wouldn’t tell me what you 
were doing, and the dusting job is 
yours this week, you know. Where 
were you all morning, Mr. Perry ?”’ 

was—electioneering,’’ an- 
swered Alan with a mysterious grin 
as he left the table and grabbed the 
duster from its hook. 

‘‘Kerchoo, kerchoo!’’ he sput- 
tered, as he sent a whiff of dust 
spinning through the air. He hoped 
the make-believe sneezes would 
stop his mother’s questioning. It 
would not be any fun electing Uncle 
Joel if the grown-ups had to help, 
except, of course, with their votes 
on election day. 

Narly the next morning the attic 
of the Perry garage was converted 
into a printing shop. Alan and his 
helpers brought up a small, much- 
used printing press from the Perry 
basement and repaired it as best 
they could. It gave forth a medley 
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of squeaks when in use, and the 
handle had a stubborn habit of 
sticking on every third downward 
pull; but the printing was most sat- 
isfactory. 

Alan stepped to the attic window 
to examine a freshly printed sen- 
tence that he had just finished. 
Looking out, he found the Perry 
lawn dotted with children from all 
parts of the town. 

‘*T’ll have to go down and chase 
them off,’’ he exclaimed in exasper- 
ation. ‘‘Mother will be sure to find 
out our plans.”’ 

The children refused to leave, 
however, until Alan suggested a 
boosters’ meeting at Oldfield’s 
grove on the next evening. Then 
more helpers would be chosen to 
pass out the handbills. 

When Alan returned to the attic, 
Billie Gilbert met him at the attic 
opening. ‘‘I—I broke it, Alan. It 
won’t work. Honest, I didn’t mean 
to. It stuck so hard—and I guess 
I was too strong or something.’’ 

Alan looked ruefully at the 
wrecked printing press. ‘‘That’s 
all right, Billie,’’ he consoled his 
fellow worker. ‘‘ Next time we want 
a strong man for a circus, you’ll be 
it.’ He burst out laughing at 
Billie’s sober face. ‘‘ Where there’s 
a will there’s a way,’’ he quoted. 
‘‘Now we'll have to print those 
handbills by hand.”’ 

me! oh, my!’’ objected 
Kenneth Petersen. ‘‘I can’t print 
so that any one can read it. Some- 

(Please turn to page 38) 
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In Chum’s Place 


By CLAIRE BOYLE BRACKEN 


RIGHT spring sunshine lay warm on 

the steps of the south porch, where 
Bobby Cole sat huddled in a disconso- 
late little heap. From the next block 
came the sound of roller skating and the 
merry shouts of the skaters, who were 
making good use of this fine Saturday 
morning. Bobby’s skates lay neglected 
in the hall closet, where he had put them 
away the fall before, when the first 
snow had covered the sidewalks. 

On the vacant lot across the street a 
group of larger boys was engaged in an 
exciting game of baseball. Bobby pulled 
his cap down over his eyes and paid no 
attention to them. 

His mother came to the door and 
looked at him sympathetically. “Why 
don’t you go over to Fred’s house a 
while?” she suggested. 

“T can’t have fun going anywhere 
without Chum,” Bobby answered wear- 
ily. 

“I know just how lonesome you are, 
Son,” Mrs. Cole replied, “but we’ve 
made every effort to find Chum.” 

“He’s been gone a 
whole week.” Bob- 
by lifted unhappy 
eyes to his mother’s 
face. “I was sure 
he’d come back be- 
fore this. Why, 

Chum could find his 
way home from any 


place. He’s the smartest dog that ever 
was.” 

“But we don’t know what happened to 
Chum, Bobby. You can’t be sure that 
somebody has stolen him. Why dont 
you walk down to the Courier office and 
see if there has been an answer to your 
ad?” 

“T can’t bear to go to that newspaper 
office now, Mother. They’ve announced 
the dog parade for the first Saturday in 
July. I was planning to enter Chum 
this year, and I just know he’d have 
taken first prize. Fred’s going to enter 
Rajah, but I’m sure Chum could beat 
him.” 

At that moment a big yellow dog 
came bounding around the corner, with 
a boy close behind him. 

“Hooray, Bob!” the newcomer called. 
“You can’t guess what’s happened! 
Grandfather’s coming the day after 
school closes to take me out to his ranch, 
and he’s going to pay me real wages for 
helping him this summer!” 

“Good for you, Fred!’ Bobby an- 

swered heartily. 
“You'll have a tip- 
top vacation.” 

“T’ll have a good 
time,” Fred agreed, 


“I wish I could be 
here to enter 
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“put I’m going to 
work, too. I can feed 
the chickens and gath- 
er the eggs and bring 
the cows from the pas- 
ture, and Grandfa- 
ther’s going to teach 
rae to milk.” 

“Rajah will like it 
at the ranch.” Bobby 
was stroking the silk- 
en head that snuggled 
against his knee. 

“But Rajah isn’t go- 
ing,” Fred explained. 
“Mother wants him to 
stay home because he f 
takes such good care of Baby Dick. 
That’s the only hard part about going. 
I wanted to enter Rajah in the Courier 
contest, too, but now I won’t be here.” 

A generous thought flashed across 
Bobby’s mind, but he hurriedly dis- 
missed it. Nobody could expect him to 
enter another dog in Chum’s place. 

“Let’s get our skates,” he suggested. 
“Tll race you to State Street!” 

If Fred shared Bobby’s thought, he 
did not mention it as the two boys raced 
off down the street, the big yellow dog 
barking joyfully at their heels. 

Every morning for the past week 
when Bobby had awakened, he had tip- 
toed softly down the back stairs and 
opened the kitchen door, hoping to see a 
familiar brown head peeping out at him 
from Chum’s box on the porch. But 
every morning a disappointed boy had 
walked slowly back to his room. 

Bobby played with Fred as usual the 
next few days, and Rajah was always 
with them. The two boys read and re- 
read in the Courier the growing list of 
entries for the dog parade. 

“There isn’t a dog entered that’s so 
handsome as Rajah,” Fred declared. 

“Nor any so bright as Chum,” Bobby 
added loyally. 


“Do you think, Mother, that I 
ought to enter Rajah in the 
Courier contest for Fred?” 
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“Maybe Chum will 
come back in time for 
the contest,” Fred sug- 
gested. 

“T don’t think so,” 
Bobby replied. ‘“He’s 
been gone a_ week. 
He’d surely have found 
the way home before 
this if he’s. near 
enough to come.” 

“Dogs can travel a 
long way by them- 
selves,’ Fred said 
hopefully. “I wish I 
could be here to enter 
Rajah.” 

Bobby opened his mouth to make a 
generous offer, but a lump in his throat 
choked back the words. He just could 
not enter another dog in Chum’s place. 

That evening when Bobby read over 
the list of entries in the Courier, he 
noticed that Prince, a Belgian police dog 
belonging to Walter Carter, was entered 
by James Pease. Here was proof that 
a boy might enter a dog belonging to 
some one else. Bobby turned back to 
the rules and read: “Every boy seven 
years of age or older is eligible to enter 
his dog or the dog of a friend or neigh- 
bor.” 

Bobby looked long at the list of en- 
trants. At last he carried the paper 
into the kitchen where his mother was 
preparing dinner. 

“Do you think, Mother,” he began 
soberly, “that I ought to enter Rajah in 
the Courier contest for Fred?” 

“Why, Son, I hadn’t thought of that.” 
Mrs. Cole knew just how much unself- 
ishness it had taken for Bobby to make 
the suggestion. “I think that would be 
a splendid thing to do. It would make 
Fred very happy.” 

“Then—then I’m going right over 
now and tell him about it.” 

“All right, but don’t be late for din- 
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ner. Hurry, Son.” 

Next morning Bob- 
by went to school with 
a lighter heart than he 
had had for many 
weeks, and that eve-. 
ning’s paper carried 
the name of a new en- 
trant in the dog pa- 
rade: “Rajah, collie, 
good for guarding and 
playing, owned by 


Fred Stallings and en- “O Chum, where have you been 


tered by Bobby Cole.” all this 

The bright spring 
days sped swiftly by, and the time soon 
came for Fred to say good-by to Bobby 
and Rajah and to leave with his grand- 
father for a summer of work and play 
on the ranch. 

“T’ll help your mother to take good 
care of Rajah,” Bobby promised. “T’ll 
lead him in the parade, and I’m sure 
that he’ll win a prize.” 

Whenever Mrs. Stallings put little 
toddling Dick out into the yard to play, 
Rajah followed him about with never- 
failing watchfulness, but he barked a 
noisy welcome whenever Bobby came 
for a romp with him. 

“T believe,” Bobby told his mother, 
“that Rajah is as lonesome for Fred 
as I am for Chum.” 

On the day before the contest, Mrs. 
Stallings helped Bobby brush the collie’s 
yellow-and-white coat to a silken 
smoothness. 

“I wish Fred could be here to see how 
fine Rajah looks,” Bobby said. “TI’ll be 
over for him early tomorrow.” 

Bobby had given up watching for 
Chum’s return many days before. He 
was not prepared for the joyful shout 
with which his father awakened him on 
the day of the parade. 

“Bobby! Bobby!” he called. “Come 
down and see who’s here!” 

Bobby jumped out of bed and started 
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down the stairs. Could 
it possibly be? 
short, excited bark as- 
sured him that i: 
really was—Chum! 

A small boy tum- 
bled down the stairs, 
and a small brown doz 
bounded up the stairs, 
to meet on the landing 
in a rapturous em- 
brace. 

“O Chum, where 
have you been all this 
time?” asked Bobby, 
but the only answer was a length of 
frayed rope that dangled from the little 
dog’s collar. For a few moments Bobby 
forgot everything except that Chum had 
come home. Then suddenly he remem- 
bered that this was the morning of the 
parade. 

“Oh, Father!” he exclaimed, “what 
shall I do? This is the day of the dog 
parade, and I’ve entered Rajah in 
Chum’s place!” 

“I guess you'll just have to go on 
with Rajah,” Mr. Cole answered. 
“You’ve made your entry, and Fred is 
depending on you.’ ’” 

“But I can’t leave Chum out,’ pro- 
tested Bobby, “now that he’s come 
home.” 

“Your mother can take care of Chum, 
and you won’t be gone very long. | 
think you should keep your promise.” 

“You were planning to lead Rajah in 
the parade, anyway,” Bobby’s mother 
said gently. ‘“Won’t it be easier to do 
it, now that Chum will be waiting for 
you when you come home?” 

“Why, yes, of course,” agreed Bobby, 
“but Chum will want to go with me.” 

A very unhappy boy walked bravely 
across the lawn a few hours later, lvav- 
ing Chum tied beside his box on the 
back porch, and begging with every 
muscle in his small brown body t« be 
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allowed to go along with his master. 

“Don’t you want to enter your own 
Jog now?” asked Mrs. Stallings, when 
Bobby had told her the good news. 

“T’ll go on with Rajah,” Bobby an- 
<wered stoutly, fastening a leash to the 
Lig dog’s collar. “I’ve made the entry 
for him, and he’s all ready to go.” 

As if he realized that something im- 
portant was happening, Rajah lifted his 
handsome head and trotted proudly 
down the street, unmindful of the tu- 
mult in the heart of the boy that fol- 
lowed him. 

As they neared Circle Park, Bobby 
quickened his steps. Members of the 
American Legion Drum and Bugle 
Corps, who had assembled to lead the 
parade, were playing a stirring march, 
and men from the Courier office were 
busily lining up the entrants. About 


them ran and barked and scrambled’ 


dogs of every kind—big dogs and little 
dogs, handsome dogs and homely dogs, 
gentle dogs and saucy dogs. 

“Every dog in Boise must be here,” 


“Is that your dog? Why didn’t you enter 
him instead of the collie?” 
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thought Bobby, “every dog but Chum!” 

“Number forty-two!” called a 
Courier reporter. 

Bobby and Fred’s beautiful collie 
stepped forward to take their place. 
Just then a small brown whirlwind came 
flying across the park to hurl itself into 
Bobby’s arms. 

“Why, Chum!” he cried in dismay, 
“how did you get loose? Why didn’t 
you stay at home?” 

“Is that your dog?” asked the report- 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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Caskets 


by Sidney Baldwin 


“I don’t know 
what Dorothy 
will do this sum- 
mer if Anne 
doesn’t cheer up,” 

Dorothy’s big sister set down her tray 
of freshly washed dishes and began to 
put them in their places. Her mother 
looked at her with anxious eyes. 

“I too am troubled about Anne. Do 
you think I ought to take her back to the 
city? I dislike to do that. It would 
keep her mother from going to the 
mountains as she should. But if Anne 
can’t be happy here——” 

Certainly, the farm that lay beyond 
the open door was a real playground: 
big barns filled with hay, tall trees with 
limbs for swings and curled roots for 
housekeeping, and even a little brook 
rippling over stones, with shallow 
curves for wading. 

But the stones and the cold water 
hurt city Anne’s tender feet. The long 
rush of the swing made her seasick, and 
she was afraid to climb the ladder and 
jump into the haymow. In the three 
days that Anne had been on the farm, 
Dorothy had tried every game that she 
knew, but none of them had interested 
the visitor. Anne’s idea of a good time 
was to put on her best dress and go to 
the movies, or to walk up and down a 
paved street looking at the shop win- 
dows. Dorothy wore coveralls from 
morning till night and thought movies 
a waste of time. 

“I never before saw a child that 
couldn’t amuse herself.” Mabel hung up 
her dish towel with a snap. “The days 


aren’t long enough for Dorothy. There 
come Anne and Dorothy from the mead- 
ow. Anne looks almost cheerful.” 

“Don’t be hard on Anne.” Mrs. Mor- 
ton shook her head as she stood beside 
Mabel. ‘Remember, Anne isn’t used to 
the country. Besides missing her 
mother, she finds all our ways different.” 

Dorothy and Anne were chatting as 
they came up the walk, Dorothy with 
bobbed hair and in coveralls, carrying 
something in her hand. Anne’s pretty 
pink dress was wrinkled and muddy, 
and her long brown curls were tangled 
and windblown, but she was question- 
ing Dorothy eagerly. 

“Where have my girls been?” Mrs. 
Morton asked, going to the door to meet 
them. 

“We’ve been hunting milkweed 
worms. It’s early for them, but we 
found two—one tiny one for Anne, so 
that she can watch it grow, and one big 
one for me.” Dorothy took the jelly 
glasses that Mabel brought to the door 
and shook the clinging worms gently 
into them from her fingers. 

“Anne didn’t bring home worms too, 
did she?’ Mabel remembered the fright- 
ened shriek that Anne had given at sight 
of a spider in the hay. 

“Anne has the milkweed leaves. 
Never mind if they are sticky, Anne. 
Just strip them off the stalk and put 
a few into each tumbler. We have to 
get fresh ones every day. Mother, Anne 
wants some coveralls like mine. Her 
dresses get in her way in the bushes.” 

Dorothy ran to the closet and came 
back with a small square of cheesecloth 
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to tie over each glass. Anne bent 
over her new possession, studying 
it. 

“It doesn’t look so much like a 
worm as the ones we had in 
school,” she said. 

“Probably yours were 
angleworms,” said Doro- 
thy’s mother. “That’s 
about the only kind of 
worm you have in the city: 


these milkweed worms are 
the nicest.” 


We have many kinds, but 4 


That was Anne’s first Nei 
lesson in natural history at WE 


that had been brought into 


Dorothy was carrying 
something in her hand. 


a schoolroom to watch and report on, 
but a real worm picked up out-of-doors. 
Dorothy said that it would turn into a 
butterfly, and although Anne was a city 
child, she loved butterflies. 

“Wait till it eats; then you’ll see it 
grow,” promised Dorothy. 

Every day the two girls gathered 
fresh milkweed leaves for their strange 
pets to feed upon. Anne was the first 
to remember them when they had not 
been fed. As the worms grew bigger 
and bigger, they ate more, leaving only 
the ribs of the leaves to be thrown away. 
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first hand: not something 


One morning when the children 
came in with fresh milkweed, they 
found that the worm in Dorothy’s 
tumbler had spun a little button of 
white floss and was hanging from 
it, its head curled up like a hook. There 
it was, quiet, all day. The next morn- 
ing, when Anne ran to see what had 
happened, the worm had disappeared, 
but from the button hung a beautiful 
little cocoon of the loveliest green, stud- 
ded with little gold nailheads, like a 
fairy jewel box. It was no bigger than 
the end of Anne’s thumb. 

“That’s done,” said Dorothy. “I'll 
take this cheesecloth off and pin it to 
the curtain out of the way. Then we 
can use the tumbler for another worm.” 

Anne looked eagerly at her own worm 
which, though almost big enough to spin 
a cocoon, was still busily eating the 
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i. ours?” asked Dorothy anxiously 
a but Anne solved that problem. 
“We'll each own a half share o° 
each one; then it won’t matter. 
“Anyway, we'll let them fly awa, 
after they come out,” said Dorothy. 

The first cocoon was like magic. <A: 
the end of a week its colors began to 
change, and Anne could trace the shape 
of the butterfly packed closely inside the 
thin covering. She was looking at it one 
afternoon, noticing which was the body 
and which the folded wings, when she saw 
a movement in her own tumbler and be- 
gan to watch it eagerly. Her worm, full- 
grown now, had spun his button and hung 
from it for some hours. Suddenly he be- 


The lovely insect spread its wings and flew 
away in the sunshine 
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fresh leaves of the milkweed. It had split its 
skin twice and left the old skin each time 
on the bottom of the tumbler. 

The season for milkweed worms had not 
really begun in earnest, and both little girls 
had to hunt carefully to find any. Before 
long, however, they had a collection of small 
boxes and glasses on the sill of the kitchen 
window. 

“This makes a great clutter,” Mrs. 
Morton said to Mabel, “but if it amuses 
Anne I can stand it.” 

“T’ll clean up the old fish aquarium,” 
Mabel said, “so that the girls can put 
the worms all together in it. A few 
twigs will give the worms a place from 
which to spin cocoons.” 

“How shall we know what worms are 
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gan to spin, round and round, so fast 
that he looked like a top. When he 
stopped, his worm body was hidden, 
and from ‘the button hung a queer- 
shaped grayish drop. By afternoon this 
drop had turned into a little, green jewel 
casket exactly like the other one, and 
Anne had seen the transformation. 

The two girls had now found so many 
worms that feeding them began to take 
a good deal of their time. Mabel ad- 
vised them to gather their leaves from 
the lanes farthest from the house, so 
that they might reserve the milkweed 
that was close for rainy days or hur- 
ried trips when they had no time to go 
far afield. ; 

Anne, searching for more milkweed in 
pastures and wood lots, found other 
things. She brought home summer 
flowers, and told about nests where lit- 
tle birds popped their heads over the 
twisted straws and peeped for food. 
Anne learned not to be afraid of bees, 
but to sit quietly when they tried to see 
if her curls were eatable. Under the 
summer sun she grew brown and strong, 
and began to eat as much food as Dor- 
othy, who was always hungry. 

Dorothy’s first butterfly came out at 
night, and the children found it next 
morning, beautiful and strong, poised 
on top of the cheesecloth where the 
empty chrysalis hung. Mabel took the 
cheesecloth out of doors. Then she 
brought honey on the end of a toothpick, 
and Anne saw the delicate butterfly 
tongue unroll and sip the entire drop be- 
fore the lovely insect spread its wings 
and flew away in the sunshine. Anne’s 
chrysalis was almost ready to open. She 
looked at the living green drop pinned 
to the curtain, hoping that she might 
see the butterfly come out, as she had 
seen the worm turn into the gold- 
studded jewel case. One afternoon, just 
as Mr. Morton was calling the children 
to go with him to town, there was a 
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slight movement inside her cocoon. 

“I don’t believe I’ll go this time,” 
Anne said. “You go without me, Doro- 
thy. I want to see my butterfly come 
out.” 

Mrs. Morton smiled and went to tell 
her husband, for Dorothy would not go 
without Anne. The girls’ patience was 
rewarded. In a few moments the case 
began to split, and with infinite pains 
the butterfly started to come out of its 
prison. It looked as though it were 
bound with tiny threads that were too 
much for it to break. Anne longed to 
take her tiny scissors and release it, but 
Mabel stopped her. 

“The strength it takes to get out of 
those threads makes the butterfly able to 
fly afterwards,” she warned Anne. “If 
you cut the chrysalis, the butterfly will 
never be perfect.” 

But the creature that came out of the 
cocoon was no butterfly. The body part 
was twice as big as the head part, and 
the wings were tiny and colorless. 

“There, Mabel, I might as well have 
helped it,” said Anne, half crying. 
“Look at it. It isn’t even a butterfly.” 

“You wait and see,” said Mabel. 

The insect released itself from the co- 
coon and climbed slowly to the top of 
the curtain, as though moving was hard. 
There it stood quietly for several min- 
utes. 

“Oh, look! look!” cried Anne. 
breathing color into the wings.” 

That was just what was happening. 
The wings moved gently back and forth, 
and the children could see little quivers 
running into the pattern of the veins as 
though air were rippling through. The 
wings unfolded, stretched, and flushed 
with color as they grew larger, as a 
sky deepens at sunset; but in a sunset 
the color is spread over a large surface, 
while in a butterfly’s wing it is all in 
one small space. Anne was almost 
(Please turn to page 44) 
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Last month we suggested that you 
and your friends start a stamp club. If 
you have not already organized one, this 
summer is certainly the time to do so. 

Your club will prove very interesting 
to the members if a program is prepared 
for each meeting. Occasionally you can 
ask some experienced stamp collector 
to address your club. ‘At other meet- 
ings the members of the club can pre- 
pare interesting talks about stamps and 
stamp collections. 

Suppose that the club plans to trade 
British stamps at the next meeting. Let 
the boy or girl who is to talk go to the 
library and get a book on stamps. Be- 
yond a doubt, he will find some interest- 
ing information about the early English 
postal service. He will read that Eng- 
land was the first government to issue 
postage stamps, and perhaps he may 
find a picture of the black ‘“Queen’s 
Head” one-penny stamp, which was the 
first bit of government postal paper 
ever printed. These and many other in- 
teresting facts are to be found in almost 
any book on stamps. After the one who 
is to give the talk has written down a 
few notes about the British postal serv- 
ice and stamps, he will find it easy to 
give the club an interesting ten- or 
fifteen-minute talk. 

After the talk, any one who has addi- 
tional information about Great Britain’s 
stamps should tell the club what he 
knows. When all the information has 
been given and any discussion that may 
arise has been finished, the trading of 
stamps may begin. Stamp trading be- 
comes an exciting adventure when you 
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know the history and value of the 
stamps that you are trading. 

After your club members have been 
trading stamps for a short time, you will 
find that a stamp catalogue is almost a 
necessity, in order to make the trades 
fair and even. Consulting a stamp cat- 
alogue is really the only way to find out 
just what a stamp is worth. 

If one of the club members owns a 
catalogue, you may consider your club 
lucky. If not, you will have to find some 
other way to get one. Perhaps some 
older collector will be willing to lend 
his catalogue to the club. If you cannot 
get a catalogue in either of these ways, 
you might buy one as a club enterprise; 
that is, have each person donate twenty- 
five cents. In this way a club of ten 
members can afford to purchase a copy 
for itself. The members should take 
turns at keeping the catalogue for a 
week. 


There are other ways in which your 
club can help your collections to grow, 
too. For instance, when you _ look 
through any dealer’s price list you will 
notice that he offers “all different” 
packets, containing various kinds of 
stamps. The members can all pay a 
share and buy one of these packets. 
When the packet arrives, spread the 
stamps out on the table, face down, and 
take turns, drawing one at a time until 
the stamps are all gone. In that way 
each one will get his fair share of both 
the good ones and the cheaper ones 

Your club members will be able to 
plan many other things that they «an 
do together. 
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Ready-made playground equipment is 
usually quite expensive. That fact, how- 
ever, need not discourage you, for you 
can build your own sandbox and put up 
your own swing. This month we are 
giving you directions for making a 
movable teeter-totter which is probably 
more suitable for most back yards than 
one that is fastened down. 

Next to swinging, most children like 
best to seesaw. With swings we have to 
take turns, but on a teeter board two, 
three, four, or even five children can 
have much fun, if they are not too big 
and the teeter-totter is sturdy and 
strong. 

Perhaps you are wondering how three 
can play. Well, just pull the plank 
farther out on one side than on the 
other, until the child on the long end 
can balance the two on the short end. 
Then start teetering. My, how the 
child on the long end does go up in the 
air! All of you will wish to sit on the 
long end. 

Still another way for three to teeter 
is to balance the board with one player 
on either end, while the third child sits 
in the middle and rolls first this way, 
then that way, as his companions pump 
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A Back-Yard Teeter-Totter 


By LAURENCE FULLER 


up and down. If the child in the mid- 
dle is clever and has a good sense of 
balance, he may even stand straddle- 
legged on the plank and help pump. 

There really is nothing to be done to 
the teeter board except to smooth the 
sharp edges with a plane or a pocket 
knife, in order to make more comfort- 
able seats. This board should be 2 
inches thick, 10 inches wide, and 12 to 
14 feet long. For the legs of the see- 
saw horse you will need four pieces of 
2 by 4 board, 2 feet 6 inches long. Lay 
two of them on the ground, crossed as 
in figure 1. Mark the bottom piece on 
both sides where the top piece crosses 
it. With these lines as a guide, saw 
halfway through the board and cut 
away half of the board with a chisel, as 
in figure 2. Again match the two pieces 
together. Mark and chisel out a groove 
in the other board. If you have worked 
carefully, the pieces will look exactly 
like figure 1 when fitted and nailed to- 
gether. Make the legs for the other end 
in the same way. 

Make the horse’s back 3 feet long. 
For the back piece use a length of 4 
by 4, or two 2 by 4 pieces of wood nailed 
(Please turn to page 44) 
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M y Favorite 


(Awarded a subscription to Wee Wispom) 
By JEANETTE LOTZ (11 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


There are clowns at the circus, 
And freaks galore. 

There is many a side show, 
And lions that roar. 


But what I liked best 

You never would guess; 
A cute little puppy, 

In an organdie dress. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: We wish to thank all our 
many readers who have sent in their work 
for the guild pages. In time we hope to 
be able to use one contribution from each 
reader; so send us your very best original 
work. Our judges choose for publication 
the best work submitted each month. To 
the authors of the best three poems or sto- 
ries published, one-year subscriptions to 
WEE WISDOM magazine are awarded. Others 
whose work is published receive guild mem- 
bership cards. 

For September the subject you are to 
write about is “Schools” or any other theme 
suitable for September; such as, “The End 
of Vacation,” “The Approach of Autumn,” 
“Nutting Time,” or “September Days.” 
Make up your own titles. September work 
should reach us by the first day of July. 

The October subject is “Halloween,” or 
“Why I Like October.” You can think of 
many interesting things about October to 
write on. Many people think that Oc- 
tober, with its bright, cool days, its many- 
hued trees, and its blue skies, is the best 
month of all the year. Halloween, of course, 
makes us think of witches, pumpkins, cats, 
parties, and fun. Mail your work early. 


Jimmy Sees the Circus 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By KATHERINE LEMEN (12 years) 
Seattle, Wash. 

Jimmy sat with his head in his hands. 
He was thinking. All his playmates 
were going to see the circus that had 
just arrived at the little town, but Jim- 
my was too poor to go; his parents could 
not afford it. Yet the circus very sel- 
dom came to his home town, and he was 
heartbroken. 

The day of the circus was there. 
Jimmy patted his dog. 

“Come on, old fella’, we’ll just ‘mosey’ 
over to the tents and see what’s going 
on,” said Jimmy. He watched his play- 
mates going in, and when everybody 
seemed to have cleared away he walked 
over toward the side of the tent. He 
was going to crawl under when he re- 
membered the words of his father: 
“Son, always be fair. Never cheat no 
matter what happens.” Jimmy turned 
away from the tents. 

“T-I-I c-can’t,” he mumbled. Sudden- 
ly he heard a voice behind him. 

“You can’t what, son?” asked a large, 
heavy man as he laid a hand on Jimmy’s 
shoulder. 

“Oh, why-er-a——” began Jimmy. 

“T know, son, you can’t see the circus, 
but suppose I let you in free. Will you 
carry water for the elephants when you 
come out?” 

Jimmy’s eyes gleamed, and after that 
he was a very happy boy, for he got to 
see the circus. 
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Our Circus 


(Awarded a subscription to Wee Wispom) 
By CHARLES CLYDE RUSSELL (13 years) 
Belleville, Ark. 


The ones that gave it numbered four: 

Nathaniel, my chum who lived next 
door, 

With A. C. and Harry and me, 

Presented it under the cherry tree. 


The tent was furnished by Harry, you 
see, 

And we placed it beneath the cherry 
tree. 

It measured twenty feet around, 

When staked securely to the ground. 


A good crowd was there that day, 

For five cents was the amount to pay. 

The people all were glad to come, 

For the proceeds went to the Orphans’ 
home. 


We sold peanuts, popcorn, and candy; 
all, 

To delight the folks that came that fall. 

The people ate with such delight, 

We sold the things with all our might. 


Nathaniel was the clown, you see; 
He made the people laugh with glee. 
It made the children laugh so gay, 
To see Nathaniel act that way. 


And after the circus my chums with me 
Counted our money carefully; 

We had fourteen dollars on its way 
To arrive at the orphans’ home next day. 


When the matron received it, 
She was glad to say 

That four little boys earned it, 
At their circus that day. 


In the town of Belleville, in ’33, 
Nathaniel, A. C., and Harry, with me, 
Earned fourteen dollars all alone, 

Just to send to the orphans’ home. 
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The Circus Comes to Town 


(Awarded a subscription to Wee Wispom) 
By Mary JANE BELL (7 years) 
Minot, N. Dak. 


I love to see the pretty horses, 
All standing in a row, 

With their bells a jingle, jingling 
And their manes as white as snow. 


When the elephants and tigers come, 
And the clowns and monkeys play, 

The calliope then starts to strum, 
And the clowns have a lot to say. 


But when the circus leaves the town, 
Things seem so very quiet, 

I have to get my horn and drum 
And try to make a riot. 


Our Homemade Circus 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By JEAN ALBERTA CRUICKSHANK 
(12 years) 
Wingham, Ont., Canada. 


Now the big day has arrived, 
And Teddy, our pup, is doing a nose 


dive; 

He is going to skip, and jump through 
the hoop, 

And you should see him do the loop-the- 
loop. 

And here is Sunny with her kittens 
three, 

They’re black and white and as clean as 
can be; 

And we have a hound dog that is going 
to sing; 


So you can imagine the fun of the thing. 


The play tent is up, and the curtain is 
pulled; 

I do hope the animals won’t be too bold. 

And if you can come, which I hope you 
can do, 

Bring two cents or some candy, for me 

and you. 
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Circus Days 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By ALBERTA JOHNSON (11 years) 
Piedmont, Calif. 


One of the gayest times of the year 

Is the time when circus days are here. 

Then the clown, in attire so gay, 

Plays tricks, and performs in his jolly 
way. 

And the animals play a large part, too, 

As they perform in the ring as humans 
would do. 

They balance a barrel or sit on a chair, 

While the monkey swings on a rope in 
the air. 

No circus is complete, I’m sure you will 
Say, 

Without the bareback rider in her cos- 
tume so gay, 

As she dashes round and round the ring, 

Not holding on to anything. 

Then there are peanuts and popcorn; 
eat all you can. 

There’s the side show, where you see 
the ten-foot man, 

Or the bearded lady with beard of red, 

Or the sword swallower, to whom 
swords are fed. 

All in all, the circus is a very fine place 

To forget worries and take frowns from 
your face. 


Circus Fun 
(Awarded a guild membership) 


By Mary LOUISE Scott (7 years) 
Twin Falls, Idaho 


I saw a circus one sunshiny day 

And I stopped my tea party and all my 
play. 

I stopped to watch the funny old clown, 

Who jumped over a rope and fell right 
down. 
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There was a great parade up the streei, 

And then I had some good popcorn to 
eat. 

I never thought it would be so mucii 
fun 

To see that old clown tumble and run. 


Then I went to bed, all night to stay, 
And then I told Mother about all my 
play. 


Cire us Time 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By ROSEMARY BENNECK (9 years) 
New Westminster, B. C., Canada 


The brass bands played, 

As the circus parade 

Came marching through the town, 

With elephants, tigers, and many a 
clown. 


There were beautiful ladies, 
With beautiful rings. 
They had lovely dresses, 
Trimmed with diamonds and things. 


There were painted wagons 
And a music box too; 
And animals in cages, 
Like those in a zoo. 


The red-painted clown 
For joy tumbles down 
And pretends he is dead, 
Then stands on his head. 


There is so much to see 
And so many bands, 
And many strange things 
From far-distant lands. 


At last it has gone 

And we feel all alone, 

But we long for next year 

When they’ll again bring us cheer. 
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The girls of the cooking club were 
making plans for their summer meet- 
ings. 

“Vacation is the best part of the 
year,” Marjorie said. “No school, but 
lots of picnics, tennis, swimming, and 
camp.” 

“We tire of doing the same thing over 
and over again,’ mused Ann Beth. 
“Mothers must surely get tired of plan- 
ning and cooking meals day after day.” 

“Oh,” interrupted Marjorie, “let’s 
give our mothers a vacation. We've 
learned to cook so many things that I 
know we can manage it.” 

“Do the cooking at home?” asked 
Daisy Dean. “Oh, that would be grand! 
Let’s go see if our mothers will let us 
try it.” 

At the meeting of the cooking club 
next day Ann Beth reported: “Mother is 
delighted, but my music practice hour 
comes late in the afternoon, so that I 
can’t get dinner.” 

“My mother said that if I would get 
breakfast and clean the kitchen, she 
could get the rest of the work done be- 
fore it gets hot,” said Daisy Dean. 

“That’s right,” agreed Mrs. Miller. 

After a general discussion, each girl 
decided to take over the preparation of 
her family’s breakfasts for a period of 
two weeks. 

“Better watch your mothers cook 
breakfast these next few mornings,” ad- 
vised Mrs. Miller. ‘Most families have 
a favorite breakfast menu which is 
served again and again.” 

“We always start with fruit or fruit 
juice,” volunteered Marjorie. 

Mrs. Miller nodded. “Yes, and in July 
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SMALL FOR Smatt Coors 
BY JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


we have many fresh fruits to choose 
from. Strawberries, peaches, or sliced 
bananas are delicious added to a dish of 
ready-to-serve cereal.” 


“We have hot, cooked cereal in win- 
ter, but we like the ready-to-serve kind 
in hot weather,” said Daisy Dean. 

“Daddy always wants an egg and cof- 
fee,” said Ann Beth. 

“We have a recipe for omelet in our 
cook book,” said Marjorie, “and we 
learned to scramble eggs, too. Remem- 
ber? just break the eggs into a bowl, 
add a tablespoonful of milk for each egg, 
beat all together, and pour into a pan 
in which one tablespoonful of butter has 
been melted; stir and cook until the 
eggs are firm.” 

“When boiling eggs,” cautioned Mrs. 
Miller, “don’t take them directly from 
the ice box and place in boiling water, 
for they are very apt to crack. Let hot 
water from the faucet run over them 
for a moment, then lower the eggs care- 
fully into the pan of boiling water. An 
egg boiled three minutes will be soft. A 
four-minute egg is well set.” 

“We make toast at the table on the 
electric toaster,” said Daisy Dean. 


“Some morning you might surprise 
the family with muffins or biscuits,” 
suggested Mrs. Miller, “the recipes are 
in your notebooks. If you do this, be 
sure to sift the flour and measure the 
other materials the night before. Then 
when you get up in the morning, light 
the oven, mix the dry materials with 
the liquids, and bake the muffins or bis- 
cuits while you prepare the rest of the 
food.” 
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By Ruth Humphreys 


I believe there're fairies; tell you why: 
Once, in a garden right near by, 

I saw two gauzy, shiny wings 

Go flashing ‘mong the flowers and things; 
I'm almost sure a gay, wee face 

Peeped shyly from the Queen Anne's lace. 
And yet, if I were to believe Harry, 

I'd have to say that was no fairy. 
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And one time in the cool, dim wood 

I hallooed loudly as I could, 

“Ho, if there're fairies hiding here, 

Come out! You do not need to fear.” 

I called more loudly, “You don't dare!” 

A queer voice answered me. “Don't dare.” 
And yet, if I were to believe Harry, 

I'd have to say that was no fairy. 


I went down to the little creek, 
Where all the fish play hide-and-seek. 
My leaf-boats gayly sailed away 

With none aboard to steer; but say! 
On one I saw a bright-winged sprite 
Jump up and down with all his might. 
And yet, if I were to believe Harry, 
I'd have to say that was no fairy. 
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1. The sun-flow’rs by the gar-den gate Are lift-ing fac-es bright, And 
2. The bus - y bees go mar-ket -ing For hon-ey fromthe store Sweet 
3. Bright but - ter-flies, with shining wings, Flit light -ly here and there, And 


all the lit - tle dai-sies wait, In robesof snow - y’ white, To 
Meadow Clo - ver tends, and bring The goodnewsto her door That 
all the lit - tle birds that sing Makeknownthey’re onthe air. So, 


reet the Queen of Summer-land, Our gold - en-crowned Ju - ly, I 
“ - ly, mer-ry gyp-sy queen Of Sum-mer-land, is here, With 
chil - dren dear, be glad and gay With bees and birds and _ flow’rs; For 


it 


a little slower 
> 


4. 
T | 


p-pies all a - tip-toestand And wave their ban-ners high. 
augh-ing brooks and skies se-rene And sun - ny days of cheer. 
Ju - ly brings the world to-day A month of hap- py hours. 
dad 
l 
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God's Strength and Yours 


LESSON 1, JULY 2, 1933. 


For the next three months we shall 
be learning how God led some of the 
leaders of Israel through thrilling ex- 
periences. You will find the lesson story 
for today in Joshua 1:1-9. 

Moses led the Children of Israel to a 
place where they could [look into the 
Promised Land. Then he died, and God 
had to choose a new leader for the Chil- 
dren of Israel. He chose Joshua be- 
cause he was a man of courage and 
honesty. 

The work that God had for Joshua 
would have been impossible for him 
without God’s help. The new land was 
occupied by enemies of the Israelites, 
but God said to Joshua, “As I was with 
Moses, so I will be with thee; I will not 
fail thee . . . Be strong and of good 
courage.” 

Joshua might have felt that he was 
not wise enough to take Moses’ place 
as leader of the Israelites, but he had 
learned much by watching Moses. Moses 
was not a capable man when God first 
called him to lead Israel. He was so 
timid that he was afraid to talk when 
he went to ask Pharaoh to let the Is- 
raelites leave Egypt. Moses’ brother 
Aaron had to go with him to do the 
talking. Yet with God’s help Moses led 
the Israelites out of Egypt. Joshua was 
not so capable as Moses, but with God’s 
help he led the Israelites into the Prom- 
ised Land. 

Most of you know the story of David 
and Goliath. David was only a young, 


inexperienced boy, yet with God’s help 
he went out and slew the giant Goliath 
and saved the Israelites. 

When God chooses a man or a woman, 
a boy or a girl to serve Him, He adds 
His strength, His courage, and His wis- 


dom to that person’s. God’s strength, 
plus yours, will make you strong enough 
to do anything you may need to do. God’s 
courage, plus yours, will make you brave 
enough to overcome any fear. Suppose 
you had to lift a load that was too heavy 
for you. If your father was near by 
you could ask him to help you. Using 
your strength, plus his, you two could 
lift the load. 

Your heavenly Father is always at 
hand to add His strength, courage, wis- 
dom, or love to yours to meet any need. 

God adds His wisdom to mine, and I 
am wise. 


God Keeps His Promises 
LESSON 2, JULY 9, 1933. 


Among the Children of Israel that 
followed Moses in the flight from Egypt, 
was a man named Caleb. The story of 
Caleb’s life teaches us a lesson in stead- 
fastness. To be steadfast means to be 
true. If you know a thing to be true and 
you are steadfast, you will not let some 
one else change your mind about the 
truth of that thing. 

You will find a part of Caleb’s story 
in the Sunday school lesson for today. 
Read Joshua 14:6-14. 

When Moses brought the Children of 
Israel out of Egypt, they came to the 
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borders of the land of Canaan. Then 
Moses chose a man from each of the 
twelve tribes of Israel to act as spies 
and go into the land of Canaan and see 
what the country and its people were 
like. These twelve men were princes of 
their tribes. Among them were Joshua, 
whose story we talked about in last 
Sunday’s lesson, and Caleb, a prince of 
the tribe of Judah. Both Joshua and 
Caleb were strong, true, and courageous. 

When the twelve men reached the 
land of Canaan, they found it to be a 
rich, fertile country. They took back 
to the Israelites fruit from Canaan, to 
show the kind of crops that could be 
grown there. 

But ten of the princes of Israel were 
frightened because the people who lived 
in the land had fortified their cities, 
and because the men were larger and 
stronger than the Israelites. Some of 
Moses’ spies said that the Israelites 
were as grasshoppers compared to the 
men in the new country. The Israelites 
were frightened and discouraged, and 
wanted to return to Egypt. 

Caleb and Joshua remem- 
bered God’s promise to 
Moses that He would give 
this rich country to the Is- 
raelites. Caleb said, “Let us 
go up at once, and possess 
the land, for we are well able 
to overcome it. ... If Jeho- 
vah delight in us, then he 
will... give it to us.” 

But the Children of Israel 
were too fearful to try, and 
they wandered in the wilder- 
ness forty years. After 
Moses died and Joshua be- 
came their leader, they de- 
cided to go into Canaan and 
take possession of the land. 
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promise, and Joshua gave Caleb the city 
of Hebron for himself and his peop'e. 
Hebron is one of the oldest cities in the 
world. More than ten thousand peo})le 
are living there now. 

God always keeps His promises. He 
said that He would give the Israelites 
the land and He gave it to them. lle 
has promised to be with us always, and 
He is. Let us get very still and know: 

God in the midst of me is mighty. 


Deborah Was Thankful 


LESSON 3, JULY 16, 1933. 


The Lord promised Moses that the Is- 
raelites should have for their homes all 
the land that the soles of their feet 
touched. But before they could enjoy 
it they had to go in and take possession 
of it. To make this clear, let us use a 
simple illustration. Suppose you come 
home from school very hungry. Mother 
prepares your favorite dishes, and fi- 
nally sets the table. The food is before 
you and Mother has asked 
you to eat, but until you take 
possession of the food by 
eating it, your hunger is not 
satisfied. 

A situation like this was 
true of the Israelites. God 
gave them the land, and 
promised to be with them 
when they went in to take 
possession of it. But they 
were filled with doubt and 
fear, and so they had to go 
through many hardships. 
The story of one of these 
hard experiences is told in 
the lesson story for today. 
You will find it in Judges 5: 
1-5. 


In the lesson for today 


The story for today’s les- 


Caleb reminded Joshua that 
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vael came for help when in 
‘rouble, Deborah. God spoke 
io her and told her what was 
vest for the Israelites. She 
was strong and courageous; 
she was not afraid to do 
whatever God told her to do, 
even though she sometimes 
had to go into danger. 
the story for today Deborah 
is singing a song of praise 
and thankfulness because 
God has helped the Israelites 
to defend themselves against 
their enemies. Without 
God’s help Deborah would 
have been unable to advise 


m 


petites,” which means to 
have the habit of taking on- 


\ ly as much of the things that 


, you like as is good for you. 
It also means self-control. 
N The best time to learn self- 
aq control is when we are chil- 
dren. If we learn it then we 
are saved many hard experi- 
S ences when we are older. 
A railroad engine goes 
roaring and puffing over the 
rails at a tremendous pace. 
4 / It is powerful enough to pull 
) thousands of tons of freight 
across valleys or over steep 
mountains. Up hill and 


—. 


the leaders of the army of 


down hill it roars on, but it 


Israel. But she gave her 
thanks to God in a song of 
praise. 

We all may learn a lesson from brave 
Deborah; that is, to give our thanks to 
our heavenly Father for His help in all 
our problems. 

If you ask God to help you be brave 
during a storm, to hold your temper 
when you are angry, to be unselfish with 
others, to be obedient to Mother, to 
speak the truth, or to solve any other 
problem you may have, then follow Deb- 
orah’s example and thank Him. You 
may use these words: 


I thank Thee, Father, for Thy help. 


Our Little Engineers 
LESSON 4, JULY 23, 1933. 


Today every Sunday school in our 
land will be teaching a temperance les- 
son. The Bible stories will be taken 
from Psalms 85:7-13; Daniel 1:8-13, 
and Isaiah 5:18-30. 

Let us be sure that we understand 
what the word temperance means. The 
dictionary says that it means “habitual 
moderation in the indulgence of the ap- 


Deborah 


has no self-control. With a 
man at the throttle to start 
it and stop it, the engine 
works quite successfully; but without 
the man to control it, it would either 
be entirely useless or very destructive. 

For the sake of illustration, compare 
yourself to a railroad engine. You go 
puffing and steaming around, and you 
can do many pleasant and useful things. 
You can also do many destructive 
things. Perhaps you never thought of 
it before, but you too have a little 
engineer inside of you. This little en- 
gineer is your will, and he tells you 
when to go and when to stop. He tells 
you when to get up in the morning, when 
to go to bed, when to study your les- 
sons, and when to play. This will con- 
trols you. If you train your will to do 
only happy, helpful, right things, then 
we say that you have self-control. But 
when you let that little engineer in you 
keep you in bed when you should get 
up; cause you to say ugly, thoughtless 
things to make others unhappy, or make 
you refuse to quit eating something you 
like when you have had more than is 
good for you, then we say that you have 
no self-control. 
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Your little engineer will do good work 
for you if you train him to want to do 
what is best for you at all times. A 
thought that will help you to control 
yourself is: 

I want to do what is best for me and 
others, always. 


(Continued from page 13) 


er, looking over the list of entrants. 
“Why didn’t you enter him instead of 
the collie?” 

Bobby did not need many minutes for 
his explanation. 

“You might enter both dogs,” sug- 
gested the reporter. 

“That wouldn’t be fair to Fred,” 
Bobby replied. “Chum might take a 
higher place than Rajah.” 

“But you need not enter them in the 
same class. Didn’t you know that there 
is a prize offered for the handsomest 
dog, another for the ugliest dog, a third 
for the most intelligent dog, and a fourth 
for the kindest-looking dog? There are 
at least ten prizes offered this year.” 

“T could enter Rajah for the hand- 
somest dog and Chum for the most in- 
telligent,” said Bobby happily, “but 
could I lead them both?” 

“Yes, but what’s this boy doing with- 
out a dog?” 

Bobby had not noticed the dusty car 
that had stopped at the curb, nor the 
smiling boy that had jumped out of it 
and was coming toward them. 

“Why, Fred!” Bobby shouted, “I 
thought you were out on the ranch.” 

“Grandfather had to come to Boise 
to get some new parts for his tractor, 
and we started early so that we’d get 
here for the parade. There’s Chum! 
Oh, Bobby, I’m glad he came back!” 

“Could Fred lead his own dog now 
and let me take Chum?” asked Bobby. 

“Yes. Help me to get your names 
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straight, and I'll fix up the entry 
blanks,” promised the tall reportcr, 
smiling at the two eager faces. 

It would have been hard to tell 
whether the boys or the dogs were the 
happier as the four friends marched off 
in the parade. 

Perhaps that was the reason the 
judges found it so easy to decide that 
the proudly stepping collie was the 
handsomest dog to be seen that day; and 
why they agreed that Chum, after he 
had shown his skill in a dozen tricks, 
was the most intelligent dog entered in 
the contest. 

Bobby will always be sure that the 
useful two-dollar check awarded him 
came into his possession because he had 
been faithful to his promise to enter 
Rajah in Chum’s place. 


The Prayer of Faith 


WEE WISDOM readers can help themselves 
and others by saying this prayer 

God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, guides my way 

Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 


Table Blessing 


By THEODOSIA SMITH 
With plenty is our table spread; 
In gratitude I bow my head, 
And thanks, dear Lord, I give to Thee. 
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<"PHE SKY is clear, the weather is 

mild, and we have a good stiff 
breeze to carry us on a short journey,” 
our Captain observes, peering through 
his field glasses, as our Good Words 
Booster Ship glides smoothly along the 
waters of July. ; 

“I know what we are going to do this 
month,” little Bobby states importantly. 

“One thing at a time, young man,” 
our Captain warns. “You may tell that 
later. Just now we must find out how 
many Boosters found the City of Con- 
tentment last month. Who found the 
city of happy thoughts and smiling 
faces, Boosters?” 

Most of the Boosters hold up their 
hands, but some still look doubtful; so 
our Captain asks Mary Lee to explain 
to them just where she found the City 
of Contentment. 


“Well,” Mary Lee begins, “our Cap- 
tain said that Contentment City is never 
far away, and that it takes only a happy 
thought to enter. So I first tried to 
think some happy thoughts. I thought 
about all the nice things I am going to 
do this summer, and before you could 
say scat I was just as happy and con- 
tented as I could be; so I knew I was in 
Contentment City. The next day I tried 
again, and the next, and the next; and 
no matter where I was, a happy thought 
always made me happy and contented.” 

“That’s fine, Mary Lee.” Our Cap- 
tain’s face is beaming. ‘So where do 
you say that Contentment City is?” 
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“I found contentment in my heart.” 
“That’s right! In your heart and in 
everybody’s heart. You may be happy 
and contented no matter where you live, 
if you just remember to have only good 
and happy thoughts. Those of you who 
didn’t find Contentment City last month, 
try again; you are sure to find it this 
time. Now, Bobby, tell the folks what 
we are going to do this month.” 

“We’re—we’re ” Bobby is almost 
too excited to speak. “We’re going to 
havea picnic! I saw the lunch baskets.” 

Everybody shouts for joy. A picnic 
is a favorite pastime with our Boosters. 

“Land ahead!” cries the Captain. “‘Ev- 
erybody march to the ship’s kitchen for 
his lunch, and prepare to land.” 

While the Boosters are going for their 
lunches, let us tell how you may join 
our crew of Boosters from every land. 
Write the secretary for an application 
blank and full directions for becoming 
a Booster. Address your letters, 917 
Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. Boosters are 
expected to report once a month for 
four months to the secretary, telling 
how they are keeping the pledge and the 
rules. Four monthly reports and a sub- 
scription to WEE WISDOM for some 
friend entitle every Booster to a club 
pin free. When sending in the sub- 
scription be sure to mention that you 
want a Booster pin. 

If you like, ask the secretary to place 
your name on the list of readers who 
wish the prayers of other readers, or 
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who wish correspondents. We publish 
as many letters as we have room for. 


Miriam and her brother have made a 
game of controlling their tempers. Dif- 
ficult things become easy when we think 
of them as fun. 

Dear Secretary: I guess I am a little 
late in joining, but I have been pretty busy 
with my school work. I made up my mind 
today that 1 was going to be a member of 
your splendid club. I am going to try to 
keep The Prayer of Faith and the pledge. 

My brother and I have been playing a 


‘game. We see who can control his temper 


the longer. Every time he does something 
now that doesn’t suit me, instead of losing 
my temper, I say The Prayer of Faith. He 
tries the same plan. 

I certainly do like WEE WISDOM maga- 
zine. I have been taking it for two years 
and hope to take it many more.—Miriam 
Boney. 


Keeping the Boosters’ pledge is the 
best way of becoming a full-fledged 
Booster, Jaqulyn. We are glad that you 
are succeeding. 

Dear Editor: I have been keeping the 


pledge very well. I have 
been saying only good 
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10th. I like‘to read letters from Boostirs, 
I think The Prayer of Faith is the best 
prayer I ever learned because it has heljed 
me so much. It is getting very easy ‘or 
me to speak good words.—Stanley Coaies, 


We are sure that you' are a prover 
Booster, Joan, as long as you continue 
to try to speak only good words and to 
think only good thoughts. Joan’s home 
is in Ulverston, England. 

Dear Boosters: Thank you very much for 
my passport. I am trying to be a proper 
Booster, although sometimes I forget. The 
Prayer of Faith helps me a lot. I have 
seven pen friends now, and I know one of 
them is praying for me. I have gained 
eighteen per cent in my form at school 
since I have been a Booster, and my posi- 
tion has gone up three.—Joan Grundy (Eng- 
land). 


Many Boosters write us that The 
Prayer of Faith helps them to find lost 
articles. That is because when they 
pray they place themselves and their 
affairs in God’s care and keeping, and 
nothing is lost to God. 

Dear Secretary: I have succeeded fairly 

well in keeping my pledge, 
but I think I shall have a 


words. I read my WEE 
WISDOM magazine every 
month. I always read the 
Boosters’ story. 1 hope I 
shall be a full-fledged boost- 
er soon. I will write next 
month. — Jaqulyn Louise 
Richards. 


Stanley lives in the 
state of Maine, and when 
he wrote his letter he 


better report next month. 
I never supposed that 
prayer could work in s0 
many ways. One day I lost 
my mitten, so I said The 
Prayer of Faith; I found 
my mitten, and also some- 
thing that Dad had lost 
fourteen months before. 
—Paula Crawford. 


Robert’s pin will serve 


was still attending 
school. We know that 
arithmetic will never again be very dif- 
ficult for him, because he has learned 
to let the Father help him with his les- 
sons. 

Dear Secretary: The Prayer of Faith has 
helped me very much this month. Arith- 
metic used to be hard for me, but it is easy 
for me now. I know it has helped other 
Boosters too. My birthday comes April 


as a constant reminder of 
his Booster pledge. Our 
Booster pins are likenesses of the three 
wise monkeys, and may be purchased 
for twenty-five cents, or earned by send- 
ing a WEE WISDOM subscription to some 
friend and making four monthly reports 
to the club secretary. 

Dear Secretary: 1 like the pin you sent 
me. I wili try to do as the three |ittle 
monkeys do: “See no evil, hear no evil, speak 
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no evil.” Sometimes I forget, but I will 
try harder next month. I will close now. 
—-Robert Portrey. 


We are always happy to have boys 
end girls organize local Booster clubs 
i: their home towns. Hazel and her 
f-iends have found their club helpful 
and interesting. 

Dear Secretary: I have been trying to 
keep my pledge, and to make others as 
happy as I want to be. I think the idea 
o! a girls’ club is a nice thing, and our 
Cood Words Booster Club brings the girls 
of our town closer together. I enjoy our 
ciub very much myself, as I hope the others 
do.—Hazel Savoru. 


Shirley is enjoying both WEE WISDOM 
and Youth magazines, and is reading 
the Bible lessons, too. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am sorry I have not 
written to you for so long. I have been very 
busy in school, since we are having a colo- 
nial project. 1 have said The Prayer of Faith 
for my girl friend who has had an opera- 
tion on her leg. She is recovering rapidly. 
I enjoy all the stories in WEE WISDOM and 
Youth magazines. Every Sunday I learn 
the Bible lesson on the Sunday school leaflet. 
I hope I can do even better than I have been 
doing. —Shirley J. Saling. 


Keep trying, Ralph; success comes 
with continued effort. We are happy to 
welcome your sister to our club. 

Dear Secretary: I am sailing on the Good 
Words Booster ship towards the Land of 
Love, hoping I shall reach it successfully, 
as 1 think I shall. I am trying to avoid all 
evil words, and to speak only good, loving, 
true words. This is hard to do at first, but 
I notice it is easier each day. We are get- 
ting WEE WISDOM, and I enjoy it very much. 
The new member whose name I am sending 
in is my sister, and she says she will try 
hard to keep the pledge—Ralph Karsch- 
nick. 

If we think only good thoughts, as 
Virginia is trying to do, we cannot help 
showing them in our words and actions. 

Dear Secretary: I received my passport 
and I am trying to speak good words to 
every one and to be unselfish, kind, and lov- 
ing. It is very hard to do at first, but if I 
keep good words in my thoughts it helps. 
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I hope to have a perfect report next time. 
—Virginia Portz. 


May the month of July be one big pic- 
nic for you, filled with joy and happi- 
ness. 

THE SECRETARY. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 

Gertrude Plantz: prayers to help her suc- 
ceed in her music lessons; Bessie Charlotte 
Nott: prayers; Ivor J. Peter: prayers for 
health for his brother and grandmother; 
Florence Jeanne Smith: prayers for health; 
Margaret Birkhofer: prayers; Nellie So- 
ward: prayers for herself and parents; 
Mary E. Sharp: prayers for success in her 
writing; Ethel Soward: prayers for health; 
Laree Finch: prayers for herself and dear 
ones; Jewel Violette Guthrie: positions for 
her father and brother; Lucille Evelyn: 
prosperity for herself and dear ones, and 
prayers for herself to succeed in her school 
work; Mildred Simpson: prayers for her- 
self and family; Evelyn Kramer: prayers 
for help in school work and for work for 
her father; William Hubbard: prayers for 
himself and dear ones; Donald Peacock: 
success in school work; Lois M. Conley: 
prayers for success in organizing a local 
Booster Club; Robert Portrey: prayers. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 

Mary E. Sharp (14 years), 3213 Larga 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif.; Peggy Pockman 
(12 years), Rockville Center, N. Y.; Elea- 
nor Mugele (10 years), 3219 Minnesota 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; Audrey (13 years) 
and Annabelle (14 years) Jones, 3613 Sec- 
ond Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn.; Constance 
Domay, Bowser, B. C., Canada; Donald Pea- 
cock, 4080 Beaconsfield Ave., Montreal, Que- 
bec, Canada; Bessie Charlotte Nott, Box 
567, Palmyra, Mo.; Margrette Gray (11 
years), Forsythe, Mont.; Margaret Birk- 
hofer, Box 214, Guerneville, Calif.; Vir- 
ginia Chadwick (13 years), 3964 East Blvd., 
Culver City, Calif.; Jewel Violette Guthrie 
(12 years), Route 5, Monroe, Ga.; Miriam 
Boney, 973 Wilson Ave., Fresno, Calif.; 
Jean Stubbs, Box 76, Brownville Junction, 
Maine; Constance Guba (11 years), 152 
Morgan St., New Bedford, Mass.; Mary Kay 
Nightingale, 218 West 6th Ave., Clearfield, 
Pa. 
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Bits of News for Mother and Dad 


Weekly Unity 
52 Issues for $1 


The price of Weekly Unity has been 
reduced to $1 a year so that a larger 
number of persons may have the bene- 
fit of its teaching. Its message is 
simple and direct, and each week’s 
issue brings a fresh stimulation of 
interest, making it just the right gift 
for a friend who has not yet learned 
that Truth can solve every problem. 
Why not order Weekly Unity for 
three friends, or for yourself and two 
friends, if you are not now receiving 
it regularly? At the new low price, 


three subscriptions may be ordered 
for the former price of two. 


Christian Business 
Changes Its Name 


Beginning with the July issue, 
Christian Business will become Good 
Business. This change is being made 
because there has been some confu- 
sion on the part of persons who mis- 
takenly identified the magazine with 
the business operations of various re- 
ligious organizations, and because still 
others did not know that Christian 
Business related definitely to the prac- 
tical side of business. Under the new 
name this magazine will adhere strict- 
ly to its former high ideals, advocat- 
ing the use of Christian principles in 
every activity of business and profes- 
sional life. The price is the same, 
$1.50 for a year’s subscription. 


[ruth in the Home 


Reduced in Price 


Truth in the Home, by Alice L. 
Ruth, has been reduced in price 
from 75 cents to 50 cents a copy. This 
delightful book of thirty-three chap- 
ters is a real help to mothers and 
homemakers, dealing with such sub- 
jects as “Joyful Service,” “Harmony 
in the Family,” and so forth. It comes 
in stiff paper binding, 7% by 5% 
inches. Order a copy today at the 
new low price. 


Unity at the 
World’s Faun 


Unity has an artistic and effective 
display in the Hall of Religion at the 
world’s fair in Chicago. In addition 
we have all our periodicals on ex- 
hibition in the Time Pavilion, which 
is ideally located on the lagoon, pro- 
viding a delightful place in which vis- 
itors may rest and review the world’s 
leading periodicals. A subscription 
agency looks after placing orders for 
our magazines. All in all, we feel that 
we are well represented at the Expo- 
sition. 


Unity’s Newest Book 


The Christ Way of Living, by Gen- 
evieve Courtney Maurer, is Unity’s 
newest book. Its teaching is intense- 
ly practical, leading the student def- 
initely into the pathway of assured 
demonstration. This book measures 
4%4 by 6% inches, and is attractively 
bound in boards, with outside cover- 
ing of light-gray mottled paper, 
stamped with a design in blue and 
black. The price is 50 cents. 


This Booklet Free 


To friends of Unity the history of 
its start and development is a subject 
of unfailing interest, while to those 
who contact it for the first time it 
opens up a new field of inquiry which 
leaves them eager for more informa- 
tion. To meet this need we have pub- 
lished a small booklet entitled The Or- 
igin and Growth of the Unity Move- 
ment, which gives a summary of 
Unity’s activities since its inception. 
bags for a copy. This booklet is 

ree. 


A New Tract 


By request we have made up in 
tract form Ernest C. Wilson’s arti- 
cle on “How to Meet Bereavement,” 
which appeared in Weekly Unity some 
time ago. The new tract is priced 
at 5 cents a copy. 
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BLANCHE CORMER. 


Part One 


ED WAS lonesome. He and his 
mother were spending a few weeks 
in the city. They were staying in Uncle’s 
house while he and Auntie and the cous- 
ins were away. At first it had been fun. 
Red had never lived in the city, and he 
liked to watch the street lights at night. 
From the house he could see the brightly 
lighted drug store just a block away. 
For a day or two he had enjoyed the 
new sights, but now he was beginning 
to feel a bit homesick. He missed the 
Spartans and the Roost and the spring- 
board down on the creek. 

Today especially he was thinking 
longingly of the willow-shaded deep 
place in the creek. The day was blister- 
ingly hot. As he swung idly back and 
forth in the porch swing, Red noticed 
that even in the shade the cement floor 
of the porch felt hot. He was wishing 
that he might feel the cool sand of the 
creek between his toes, when the boy 
next door came out on his porch. 

“Hello, Red!’”’ he called. Red looked 
up. 

“Hello, Johnny,” he said; then added, 
“Say, where do you play around here?” 

“Oh, in the street, mostly,” was the 
answer, “but sometimes we play in each 
other’s yards.” 

“But there isn’t room in these small 
yards for a gang to play any games,” 


Red Starts a New Company 


Red objected, looking down the street. 

“If we want to play games we go up 
to the public playground on the next 
street; but this kind of weather is too 
hot for us to do much. I’m going down 
by the drug store to see if any of the 
gang are down there. Want to come 
along?” 

Red nodded and jumped from the 
swing. “Wait until I tell Mother where 
I’m going. Have you a gang in this 
neighborhood?” he asked a few minutes 
later as they went down the street. 

“Of course we have,” Johnny said 
proudly, “but it’s hard to get into.” 

Down on the corner, sitting on the 
curb in the sun, were two boys near 
the ages of Red and Johnny. 


“Hey, you two,” called Johnny, “why 
don’t you go around to the other side of 
the store in the shade?” 


“Aw, Slim and that crowd of big fel- 
lows are around there, and they chased 
us away,” answered the larger of the 
boys. 

“Who’s your friend?” asked the other. 

“His name’s Red Sloan,” explained 
Johnny. “He is staying next door to 
me. He’s from the country. This is 
Bill Moore and Jack Esterly,” he said 
to Red. 


“Hello!” said Red, sitting down on 
the hot curb. 
“He was asking me if we had a gang,” 
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laughed Johnny. Bill 
looked up quickly. 

“You didn’t spill 
any of our secrets, 
did you?” he asked. 
Johnny shook his 
head. 

“What you 
think I am?” he 
asked _ indignantly. 
Red smiled. 

“T don’t want to know any of your se- 
crets,” he said, “unless you can tell me 
where there is a good place to go swim- 
ming.” 

“We have a keen pool only six blocks 
away,” said Jack. 

“Well,” exclaimed Red, getting to his 
feet, “why don’t we go swimming?” 

“Today is girls’ day,” said Bill gloom- 
ily. 

“Don’t you have any place to cool 
off?” insisted Red. “This sun is cook- 
ing me.” 

“We usually go around in front of 
the store,” Jack told him. “It’s shady 
there and, besides, a lot of cool air comes 
out from the store; but when that gang 
of big boys are there they make us pay 
a nickel apiece to stay.” 

“What right have they to do that?” 
asked Red. 

“Right!” echoed Bill. “They haven’t 
any right, of course, but they are bigger 
than we are, and that’s a part of their 
racket.” 

“T wish we had a racket,” sighed Jack. 
“Maybe then we could make enough 
money to go swimming at the park when 
it’s girls’ day down here.” 

“What do you mean by racket?” Red 
wanted to know. The boys laughed. 

“Don’t you even know what a racket 
is?” sneered Bill. ‘Where have you 
been all your life?” 

“T told you he was from the country,” 
Johnny hastened to explain. 

“Well, listen,” Bill began grandly. “A 
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racket is——” he hesitated. “Well, 
making us pay a nickel to stay on tie 
shady side of the store is a racket.” 

Red nodded. 

“I guess it’s a way to make mony 
without working for it,” he said. 

“That’s it,” Bill agreed. “A crowd 
of fellows get together and make some- 
body ‘come across,’ or else they ‘ta\e 
him for a ride.’ 

“That means they beat him up,” 
Johnny explained to Red. Red beg:n 
to wonder if he could like Johnny’s gaiig, 
after all, but he said nothing. 

“If we had a good racket we could go 
to the picture show where it’s cool, in- 
stead of sitting here in the sun,” said 
Jack. 

“If every one of you would give a 
dime from his allowance each week, we 
could do a lot of things,” Bill told him. 

“But, Bill,” began Johnny, “how can 
I chip in a dime when Dad didn’t give 
me my allowance this week, because | 
was late to dinner twice?” 

“Well, Jack got his,” said Bill accus- 
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ingly, “and what did he do but spend 


tie the dime he was saving for the gang’s 
find on a double-dip soda?” 
Jack squirmed. “I know but, Bill, 
wey ii isn’t often they sell double-dips for 
a dime.” 
wd “How many are there in your gang?” 
asked Red. 
Lice “Eight altogether,” said Johnny. 
“And you don’t have any money in 
p,” the treasury?” Red questioned. 
ran “Not a cent,” admitted Bill, “but we’ll 
lg, think up some sort of racket and make 
some money,” he added. 
£0 “How about taking Red into the gang, 
in- Bill?” asked Johnny. 
aid “Well, I don’t know,” began Bill. “A 
fellow has to be awful brave and must 
eS stand by the gang no matter what hap- 
we pens. I don’t know whether a country 


im. boy would be brave enough or not.” 


can Red straightened up. “I guess I can 
rive be as brave as any of you,” he said. 
e | “I belong to a gang at home.” 


“A gang of country kids,’ laughed 
Jack. “I’d like to see what they’d do 


“I don’t want to belong to your gang.” 
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if the 49th Street 
gang got after them.” 

“Are you part of 
the 49th Street 
gang?” asked Red 
calmly. 

“Yes, and I’m the ) 
leader,” Bill told him. oa’ y 

“Well, Bill, my 
gang isn’t here, but | lIN= 
if you want to see 
how we’d act in a fight, come on. 
show you.” 
of Bill. 

The leader of the 49th Street gang 
looked a bit startled. 

“Listen, Red, I’m not mad at you,” 
he said. 

“Then you don’t want to fight?” Red 
asked. 

“Of course not,” said Bill. “I like 
you.” 

“Then I wouldn’t advise you to laugh 
at the Spartans,” said Red as he sat 
down again. 

“The what?” asked Johnny. 

“The Spartans,” Red explained. “That 
is the name of my gang down home.” 

“Why do you call yourselves Spar- 
tans?” Jack asked. 

Red hesitated. ‘Well,’ he said, “I 
can’t tell you all about it because it is 
a secret; but the Spartans in history 
were brave, weren’t they?” 

“Oh, then you are great fighters?” 
asked Johnny. 

“We don’t fight unless we have to,” 
said Red. “Sometimes it is braver not 
to fight.” 

“What do you mean, braver not to 
fight?” Bill wanted to know. 

“Oh, nothing,” said Red, “only you 
may be sure we never run away.” 

Just then a very slender little girl 
crossed the street toward the store. 

“Look at Spindle Legs,” called Bill. 

“Say, look at the toothpicks,” laughed 
Jack. The girl’s face turned brick-red 


Red walked over in front 


— 


and she looked ready to cry as she ran 
into the store. 

“That girl is the biggest cry baby in 
our school,” Johnny told Red. 

“She’s not so bad as her brother,” 
said Jack. “I’ll never forget how he 
yelled the night that we caught him on 
the way home from school.” The three 
boys laughed. 

“We took his books and his cap and 
told him we were going to burn them,” 
said Johnny. 

Red got up. “I guess I’ll go on back 
to the house,” he said to Johnny. 

“What for?” asked Jack. “I thought 
you wanted to join our gang.” 

“Yes, I was just getting ready to give 
you the secret signal,’ Bill said. 

Red had kept still as long as he could. 
He had been lonesome, and he did want 
some one to play with. He knew he 
would make the boys his enemies if he 
said what he was thinking, but he felt 
as if he would burst if he held it in 
another minute. 

“T don’t want to belong to your gang,” 
he broke out. “You laughed at the 
Spartans. You talk about being brave, 
but the only way you fight is the whole 
gang against one boy. Your idea of 
bravery is to tease a girl. You know 
she can’t fight you. We have a girl in 
our gang that is braver than all of you 
put together. I think you’re a lot of 
sissies.” Red’s voice was high with ex- 
citement. The three boys jumped to 
their feet. 

“That’s it,” cried Red. “All three of 
you jump on me. Nobody but a sissy 
would spend money on sodas when he 
had promised it to the gang. Why, our 
gang has fifteen dollars and eighty-four 
cents right now, and we didn’t force 
anybody to give it to us, either.” Sud- 
denly Red stopped. His face was scarlet 
and was streaming with perspiration. 
He mopped it with his handkerchief. 
“I’m going home,” he said, and turned 
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to walk up the street. When he had 
walked half a block he heard hurrying 
feet behind him. His heart was in his 
throat. 
“They’re going to ‘gang’ me,” he 
thought as he braced himself. 
(To be finished next month) 


Top-o -the- World Town 


Elects a Mayor 
(Continued from page 9) 


times I can’t read my own printing.” 

“Do you want to help Uncle Joel or 
not?” demanded Alan. 

“Of course I do,” declared Kenneth 
stoutly, “and I’ll do my very best on 
this printing job; but don’t blame me if 
people can’t read it.” 

Eugene Jones rubbed an inky hand 
across his chin. “Whew! it’s hot up 
here,” he said. “Explain your idea 
again, Alan. I don’t quite understand 
about politics, even if my own uncle is 
in the National Congress at Washing- 
ton, D. C. He has invited me to spend 
part of my vacation with him. When 
I come back I’ll know all there is to 
know about politics.” 

“There you go, bragging again,” 
laughed Kenneth. 

Alan explained his plan again to the 
three interested helpers. ‘We will do 
just as the grown-ups do. On election 
day the candidates visit the voting 
places and pass out handbills with a list 
of their accomplishments printed on 
them. The voters read the bills and 
sometimes change their minds and vote 
for other persons than the ones they had 
decided upon. It’s up to us to change 
their minds about Mr. Hawthorne.” 

“But,” interrupted Kenneth, “we 
haven’t time to put down all Uncle Joel’s 
ac—accom—good deeds. Election is day 
after tomorrow.” 

(To be continued next month) 
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Long ago, in merry old England, the 
children danced their quaint folk dances 
on the village green. Many of these 
dances have been handed down to us. 
English people of that time liked blue, 


pink, and yellow. See how much gayety 
you can add to the dance by coloring 
the costumes of the boy and girl with 
your crayons or colored pencils. Col- 


ored pencils work best on gloss paper. 
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“Pearl Danniel 


I know a little snipe, 
And he wears a little stripe 
In the place where a stripe ought to be. 
e stripe is on his tail, 
And he’s looking for a snail, 
In the place where a snail ought to be. 


He wears a little middy, 
And he sings, “Chee-a-diddy,” 
In the place where a song ought to be. 
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Oh, he makes a funny nest, 
Ina place youd never guess— 
Not a place where a nest ought to be— 
In among the speckled frocks 
Of a little pile of rocks. 
‘Tis a place that a hawk would never see. 


. — 


When the baby snipes come out, 
They will teeter all about, 

Where their mother thinks they never 
ought to be. 


How those funny little legs 
Ever were inside the eggs, 

Is a thing that always puzzles me. 
All day long they wade the creek, 
Where the water is not deep, 


And sing, “Chee-a-diddy, chee-dee.” 
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Saturday morning was the first 
day of summer vacation. Summer 
vacation at Lynn’s prairie farm 
home was a delightful time. After 
helping Mother with the breakfast 
dishes, Lynn lost no time in getting 
out of doors. He planned to make 
an Indian camp and a new rabbit 
hutch for his bunny. Gip, Lynn’s 
dog, followed him from the house 
to the barn, barking his delight and 
wagging his tail happily. At the 
barn Lynn discovered a nest of tiny, 
fluffy baby chicks that had just 
come out of their shells. 

The morning passed so quickly 
that Lynn and Mother scarcely had 
time to miss Daddy, who had gone 
to town early and was to be gone 
all day. 

As a special treat Mother said 
that Lynn and she 
would have their 
lunch out on the 
shady porch. How 
good everything 
tasted there in the 
cool shade! 


They had scarcely started to eat 
when Mother noticed a smoky cloud 


in the west. As it began to grow 
larger and blacker, she realized that 
it was not a cloud but smoke from 
a prairie fire. To make matters 
worse, the wind began to blow, one 
of those hard prairie winds that 
prairie folk know so well. How it 
blew! 

Mother hoped that the fire was 
across the railroad track, but a sud- 
den whirl of wind cleared away the 
smoke and showed them that the 
fire had already crossed the tracks 
and was tearing across the prairie 
toward them. Their nearest neivh- 
bor was five miles away, and very 
likely did not even know about the 
fire. 
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Mother and Lynn 
tried very hard to 
know that God was 
there to guide and 
to protect them de- 
spite the wind and 
the fire and the smoke. With a lit- 
tle box of valuables and a pail of 
water the two, followed by Gyp, 
sped across the road and out to the 
middle of a plowed field, some dis- 
tance away from the fire. 

As they stood there with their 
home, their pets, everything, even 
they themselves, at the mercy of 
the fire, there came to their minds 
something that had helped them 
often in times of need—The Prayer 
of Faith. 

Lynn tried very bravely 
not to be afraid as Mother 
and he closed their eyes and 
repeated the prayer togeth- 
er. Out across the smoke 
and wind their voices went, 
somewhat trembling but full 
of faith. 

Then, just as they came to 
the last line of the prayer, 
there was a strange surging 
and whirling—and the wind 
changed! It turned right 
straight around and blew 
the smoke and fire 
back in the direec- 
tion from which it 
had come, just at 
the moment when 
it seemed as if the 
farm buildings 
would be swal- 
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lowed up in flame. As there was 
nothing in that direction left to 
burn, the fire began to die. 

How joyously Mother and Lynn 
declared their thanks to the Good 
Shepherd for His wonderful care! 

Soon they went back across the 
fields and in through the garden 
gate, knowing that even the littlest 
chick was safe. To add to their 
blessings, a shower of rain came 
tumbling down and put out the 
smoldering edges where the fire had 
stopped. 

Lynn went around giving fresh 
water and feed to the chickens and 
taking a crisp lettuce leaf to the 
bunny. That night there was much 
to tell Daddy. 
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Green Jewel Caskets 
(Continued from page 17) 


breathless. There were minutes in 
which no change occurred, and then the 
butterfly fluttered a wing or waved an 
antenna. He was not a bit afraid of the 
little girls; he seemed to know that he 
belonged to them. 

At last, just as Mr. Morton drove into 
the yard again and the afternoon was 
over, the butterfly took one proud step 
and balanced his wings. Anne held out 
the toothpick with the honey drop, and 
Sir Monarch, the butterfly, unrolled his 
curled tongue and took a sip. Then he 
lifted his wings and flew from his use- 
less cocoon to light on Anne’s finger. 

All summer the children gathered and 
fed milkweed worms and watched their 
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green jewel cases turn into winged be .w- 
ties. Anne never forgot her butte: fly 
summer. 


A Back- Yard Teeter-Totte» 


(Continued from page 19) 


together. Place the back in the top forks 
of the legs, whittle to fit, and nail firm- 
ly into place. Two braces about 314 
feet long are now nailed on, as shown 
in figure 3; 1 by 4 pieces of wood make 
good braces. Turn the horse on its side, 
and saw the bottoms of the legs off at 
a slight angle, so that they will rest 
flat on the ground. Take off as little 
as possible. 

There is your horse, stout enough to 
hold all that can clamber on it. 


Friend’s name ............ 


Say ‘Happy birthday’ 


For your friend whose birthday comes 
this month, what could be a more delight- 
ful gift than a subscription to Wee Wis- 
dom magazine? Coming to him every 
month, it would make him feel as if he had 
a new birthday each time he received a 
copy. You can send Wee Wisdom to him 
eight months for $1. Just fill in and mail 
to us the blank below. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 917 TRACY, KANSAS CiTy, Mo. 


I want to send Wee Wisdom magazine to my friend for eight months, 
as my birthday gift to him. I am inclosing $1 to pay for my order. 


with Wee Wisdom 


My name ........... 

City State 
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Emmy the Elephant 


By LUCILLE MorGAN ISON 


Mount the page on stiff paper. Cut out the 
three pieces. Punch round holes at A, B, and C. Bend 
down the flap on the elephant’s ear. Put the flap 
through the slit in the elephant’s head. Place the 
clephant’s head over his body so that the holes A, 
B, and C are all together. Put the flap in back of 
the elephant’s body. Put a brass pin under the 
ear through all three holes, and fasten. Move 
the elephant’s head by moving fiap D up and down. 
If the head does not move easily, make the three 
holes larger. Bend the bottom flaps so that the ele- 
phant will stand up. Curve the tub slightly so that 
it will look round. 


BEND UNDER 
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Our Own Cross Word Puzzle 


By E. MENDES 


The missing words in the 7 
sentences are the same as 
those used in the cross 
word puzzle. 


Across. 
1. Please --- me go skat- 
ing with Dick. 
3. That --- barks at ev- 
erybody. 
5. The ------- belongs 
to the carrot family. 


6. Long dresses are the f; 
latest ------- 
8. Be careful when light- 
ing the - - - stove. 
9. Tom sails his boat in 
the big ---. 
Down. 
1. See Pussy --- up her 
milk. 
2. Our pony, Brownie, 
often ------- her nose into Dad’s 


pocket, hunting for sugar. 

3. When your teeth need cleaning, you 
should visit a - - ----- 

4. All the chickens escaped into the 
garden through the - - - in the fence. 

6. The horns are sounding; there 
must be a --- at sea. 

7. The --- of my fountain pen is 
crossed. I must get a new one. 


Changing Words 
By G. R. SEIKEL 

Shift the letters about in changing 
from the given word to those indicated 
by the definitions of the new words. 
From NAME to 
---- The long hairs on the neck of a 

horse. 

---- The closing word of a prayer. 
---- Stingy, average. 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES: 


Bird’s-Nest Puzzle: Baltimore oriole. 

Letter Additions: 1. Pea-l, 2. sea-l, 3. 
sou-l, 4. fur-l, 5. pear-l, 6. too-l. 

Many-Headed Word: Bear, dear, fear, 
gear, hear, (King) Lear, jear (jeer), mear 
(mere), near, pear, rear, sear, tear, wear, 
year. 


Word Pyramids: 
I 
rid 
pride 
Letter Changes: 1. Red-rod, 2. dove-done, 


3. pear-bear, 4. beet-bent, 5. shad-sham, 6. 
penny-peony. 
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Good News for Boys and Girls 


Four books we now can offer you 
At twenty-nine cents each; 

Four books that you are sure to like— 
They entertain and teach. 


There's Little Susie Sleep Ears, 
All about a lassie dear, 

With big blue eyes and yellow curls 
And ears that would not hear. 


White Stockings tells of little Sven 
Who entertained a guest. 

This book includes two other tales— 
We can't say which is best. 


And Aunt Joy's Nature Talks reveals 
The secrets of the ants, 
The bees, the birds, the butterflies, 


The animals, and plants. 


The book called Treasure Box relates 
A lovely fairy tale 

About a princess and two girls 
Who on a ship set sail. 


We feel quite sure you'll like these books 
That we now offer you 

At twenty-nine for one alone, 
Or fifty cents for two. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


I inclose $ to pay for the books here checked. I 
understand that I can order one book for 29 cents, two books 
for 50 cents, or four for $1. 


O Little Susie Sleep Ears 

OO Treasure Box 

O White Stockings and Other Tales 
0 Aunt Joy’s Nature Talks 
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MAGIC PILLOWS 


MORNING 


This summer day 
My words shall be 
As friendly as 
A great shade tree. 


My shining thoughts 
In smiles shall beam 
And glisten, like 
A sun-kissed stream. 


Pure thoughts of love, 
Like birds, will fly 
All night across 
My star-bright sky. 


On Sale at All Leading News Stands 
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